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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. Volume VIII. 
The Age of Dryden. New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1912. Large 8vo, pp. xii, 576. 

The eighth volume of the Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture 1 maintains a high standard of excellence. It deals with one of 
the least appreciated periods of our literature — a period deliberately 
neglected by some on account of the license pervading much of its 
literary work and by others on account of its lack of originality. 
Yet the age of Dryden merits careful attention for several reasons, 
not the least of which is that then, to a large extent, was formed 
the characteristic style of our modern prose. 

Looking over the names of contributors to this volume, we note 
several new ones — William F. Smith and C. W. Previte-Orton, 
Fellows of St. John's, Edward Grubb, Professor Schelling, A. T. 
Bartholomew of Peterhouse, Mr. Wheatley, Professor Hearnshaw 
of the University of Durham, Dr. Shipley, Master of Christ's, 
and Mr. Tilley of King's. It is clear that an effort has been made 
to secure writers qualified by special studies to treat the various 
topics presented. 

The dominant figure of the period is ably treated by Dr. Ward 
himself. Dryden now appears in a somewhat more favorable 
light than formerly. That he was himself a libertine "remains 
unproved." And with reference to his conversion to the Catholic 
faith in 1688, Dr. Ward finds no evidence that he changed his faith 
for gain. With regard to Dryden's ability, it will be remembered 
that Congreve said of him that he was equally excellent in verse 
and in prose; and this remains indisputable. And if Dryden 
did not quite attain to absolute greatness, it must be borne in 
mind that the period was not a great creative age. It was a critical, 
reflective, calculating age, in which science flourished, and feeling 
was sternly dominated by reason. Such epochs are not apt to 
produce great imaginative writers. 

Samuel Butler is handled by Mr. Smith, in a chapter which 
with its lucid narrative and its judicious quotations gives a clear 
picture of the noted satirist. If Hudibras is less read to-day than 
formerly, it is owing not to the quality of the work but rather to 
the obsolescence of its legal lore, and in part also to our having 
forgotten many of the minor historical allusions. 

This is appropriately followed by a chapter on Political and 
Ecclesiastical Satire by Mr. Previte-Orton, whose equipment for 
his task was demonstrated by his valuable monograph on Political 

1 For reviews of previous volumes in this journal, see vii. 150-60, viii. 606-16' 
xi. 128-35, 476-88, xii. 668-71. For other reviews of Volume VIII see The 
Athenaum, April 6, 1912, pp. 382-3; The Nation, May 9, 1912, xciv. 467-8; 
Notes and Queries, May 25, 1912, 11th ser. v. 419; The Literary Digest xliv. 
943; The N. Y. Times Sat. Rev. xvii. 285; The Review of Reviews xlv. 637; The 
Dial, June 1, 1914, lvi. 456-9. 
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Satire b English Poetry (1910). As for the matter dealt with, it 
is a dreary lot of titles which he brings together. To-day who 
reads Denham or Marvell, or the twenty poems dealing with 
Advice to a Painter or kindred themes? Here and there is a gleam, 
but for the most part it is like a vast desert filled with bones. 
We welcome the discussion, however, as helping us to comprehend 
the peculiar form of much of the literary activity of the time. 

This chapter includes some good remarks on the ballads. 
But surely not all the Restoration ballads belong under this heading; 
and the others should have been treated elsewhere. Indeed, the 
whole subject of popular and non-courtly poetry might well have 
had a chapter by itself. Poets like Anne Killigrew, John Pomfret, 
Sir Fleetwood Sheppard, and William Walsh who are included 
in the Bibliography have no place in the text of this chapter; 
while Philip Ayres and Thomas Flatman, who are also included in 
the Bibliography of this volume, are discussed in Volume VII. 
Such a lack of system is unfortunate. 

The early Quakers are treated by the able pen of Edward 
Grubb. The origins of the movement are of great interest. It is 
most remarkable how this rediscovery by men and women of 
Puritan training of the mystical element in religion which Puri- 
tanism had somehow missed, resulted in a most voluminous litera- 
ture. "Rude countrymen from the fells of Westmorland, as 
well as scholars with a university training — even boys like James 
Parnell, who died a martyr in Colchester Castle at the age of 
nineteen — became prolific writers as well as fervent preachers of 
mystical experience and practical righteousness." Many kept 
journals, and some of these furnish admirable portraits of simple 
natures in affliction, refusing to part with their sense of humor or 
to yield to bitterness. The numerous attacks on the Quakers, 
who never thought of themselves as heterodox, provoked replies 
often as acrid as their accusers. The prize volume of this lot is 
Samuel Fisher's quarto Rusticus ad Academicos, with its eight 
hundred closely printed pages and its sentences sometimes run- 
ning to a page and a half. To the interesting question why 
the early Quakers produced no more lyric verse, Mr. Grubb replies 
that "very early, their spiritual life became confined in bonds, and 
freedom and spontaneity were largely lost in a rigour of thought 
and life that left little scope for originality cf inspired expression." 

The drama of the Restoration, Dryden excluded, is considered 
in three chapters. Professor Schelling writes the first of these, 
introducing a preliminary excursus on the influence of Spanish and 
French upon the Restoration drama. The net result of his discus- 
sion of Spanish influence is that it was not very considerable until 
the time of Charles I, and was a little greater in the era of the 
Restoration. He makes a slight mistake in saying (p. 145) that 
"Armado is the portrait of an actual mad Spaniard, known as 
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'fantastical Monarcho,' who haunted the London of his day." The 
fantastical Monarcho was an Italian; see Furness, Variorum 
Love's Labour's Lost, p. 123. Attention should perhaps be called 
to the somewhat plausible theory of the late Martin Hume (Span- 
ish Influence on English Literature, pp. 2683.) that Don Armado 
owes most of all to the eccentric favorite of Henry IV of France, 
Antonio Perez. 

The second chapter on the drama is the work of Mr. Whibley, 
who has here the opportunity to express himself about Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, Farquhar, who were (Dryden excepted) the ablest of 
all the playwrights of the time. He does full justice to The Way 
of the World, in which the comedy of manners found its highest 
perfection. We hesitate, however, to think of Farquhar as "a 
beginning of the sentimental comedy, that passion to be both 
merry and wise which has been the ruin of our stage." It is 
truer to say with the Tuppers (Representative English Dramas 
from Dryden to Sheridan, p. 158), "In Farquhar there is, of course, 
not the faintest element of the simpering prudery and tearful 
sentimentality of the bourgeois comedy of reaction against the 
drama of large license." 

The third chapter on the drama, by Mr. Bartholomew, deals 
with the tragedians — among them Otway, Lee, Crowne, Southern, 
Rowe. The author gives some attention to French influence, 
and his remarks on Comeille well supplement those of Professor 
Schelling. 

Not the least interesting chapter in the volume is Whibley's 
on The Court Poets. It was a strange attitude of mind which in- 
duced able men of the type of Sedley, Buckhurst, Mulgrave, and 
Rochester to devote their energies to such frivolities as went on at 
the court of Charles II. And they were just as careless of then- 
literary output as of their other efforts. They threw off then- 
poems "in their hours of ease, and did not make them proof against 
the attack of time." It is not alone, then, the change of taste 
which prevents us from reading their too unrestrained effusions; 
it is partly the fact that they did not perfect their work; they did 
not care for the approval of posterity, and posterity is corre- 
spondingly indifferent. 

Professor Saintsbury continues from earlier volumes his studies 
of prosody. From this point of view the seventeenth century 
assumes great importance. It was the time of the Battle of the 
Couplets; of the irregular yet majestic blank verse of Paradise 
Lost; of the rise of the anapest. So great were the changes that 
"even Dryden, with his remarkable acuteness and catholicity of 
appreciation, would have been hard put to it to devise a Prosodia 
which should do equa? justice to the verse of the generation before 
nira and that of his own youth, as well as to his own and that of his 
contemporaries." 
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Lack of space forbids more than an enumeration of the remain- 
ing chapters. Messrs. Wheatley and Ward divide the chapter on 
Memoir and Letter Writers. Platonists and Latitudinarians are 
handled by Mr. Mullinger. Divines of the Church of England are 
treated by Archdeacon Hutton. One naturally wonders about 
the Noncomformist divines who find no place here. On the scale 
of treatment here carried out, something should have been said 
also of William Kiffin, Hanserd Knollys, Samuel Annesley, grand- 
father of the Wesleys, Matthew Sylvester, Nathaniel Vincent, 
Philip Henry, Oliver Heywood, Henry Jessey, David Clarkson, 
John Howe, John Owen, Benjamin Keach, Thomas Manton, 
Stephen Charnock, and probably several other Nonconformist 
writers, who, if their works did not win fame, nevertheless help us 
appreciably to understand the mind of the time. Legal literature 
receives attention from Professor Hearnshaw, and there is an 
appendix on Selden's Table Talk by Dr. Ward. W. R. Sorley 
writes illuminatingly on Locke; Dr. Shipley on The Progress of 
Science (a most important chapter); while the concluding chapter, 
on The Essay and the Beginnings of Modern English Prose, one 
of the most interesting in the volume, is by Mr. Tilley. 

We have already commented on one or two omissions; and we 
may here add that a short chapter on the travelers would have 
added to the value of the book. Such a chapter would have 
included discussions of James Howell's Perambulation of Spain 
and Portugal (1662); Richard Lassels' Voyage of Italy (1670); 
John Ray's Observations (1673); Peter Helyn's Voyage of France 
(1679); Sir George Wheler's Journey into Greece (1682); Richard 
Ferrier's Journal in France (1687); Gilbert Burnet's Letters on 
Switzerland, Italy, etc. (1687); William Penn's Travels in Holland 
and Germany (1695); and at least eight or ten other similar works; 
surely enough material for a short chapter or section. 

The Bibliography is, in some parts at least, disappointing. 
The bibliographical notes for Chapters V-VII should, we think, 
have been amalgamated into one alphabetical author list, criticism 
of individual authors being entered next to editions of their plays, 
Some omissions we note from pp. 479-81 are: H. Barton Baker, 
History of the London Stage and Its Familiar Players, London, 
1904 (1st ed. 1889) ; Baker, Reed, and Jones, Biographia Dramatica, 
London, 1812; L. N. Chase, The English Heroic Play, New York, 
1903; A. H. Thorndike, Tragedy, Boston, 1908; C. G. Child, The 
Rise of the Heroic Play, Mod. Lang. Notes xix. 166-73; J. W. Tupper, 
The Relation of the Heroic Play to the Romances of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn. xx. 584-621, cf. W. E. Bohn, 
Mod. Lang. Notes xxiv. 49-54; H. W. Hill, La Calprenede's Romanc- 
es and the Restoration Drama, Univ. of Nevada Studies ii. 3, iii. 
2, 1910-12, pp. 158; D. H. Miles, The Influence of Moliere on 
Restoration Comedy, Columbia diss., 1909 (rev. by A. H. Upham 
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in JEGPh. xi. 471-6, by G. Becker in Anglia Bel xxiii. 275-6); 
F. H. Ristine, English Tragi-comedy, Its Origin and History, 
Columbia diss., 1910; H. Ferchlandt, Moliere's Misanthrop und 
seine englischen Nachahmungen, Halle diss., 1907 (rev. by F. 
Kratz in E. St. xl. 270-1); Marie Pabisch, Picaresque Dramas of 
the 17th and 18th Centuries, Berlin, 1910 (rev. by A. Andrae in 
Anglia Bei. xxii. 46-8). Some of these will be found on p. 462, 
For Meyers (p. 480), read Myers. Under Rowe (pp. 497-8) we 
miss L. Stahl, N. Rowe's Drame The Ambitious Stepmother, 
Rostock, 1909; A. Behrend, N. Rowe als Dramatiker, Konigsberg 
diss., 1907. We nowhere find Jeanette Marks, English Pastoral 
Drama, London, 1908. The best part of the Bibliography is 
Wheatley's careful work on Dryden. 

The Index gives evidence of haste in its preparation and in 
the proof-reading. Moreover, it does not include the greater part 
of the Bibliography, only authors being entered from the Bibliog- 
raphy who do not appear in the text. It would be of great advan- 
tage if all the entries in the Bibliography could be included. 

Finally, we must urge greater uniformity in the printing of 
personal titles and in the use of capital letters in general. Why 
should Quakers and Quakerism be spelled in the text with small 
letters and in the Bibliography with capitals? Why must we 
endure the unsightly "lord" Orrery, the "earl" of Cork, "puri- 
tanism," Star "chamber," etc., when the best usage in such cases, 
both English and American, favors the use of capital letters? 
Is it not both convenient and correct to designate proper nouns 
thus? In this one respect the typography of the Cambridge 
History is disfigured, we think, by too much caprice and wrong 
thinking. In other respects, however, it is good. We have noted 
only one misprint: on p. 123, 1. 13 f. b., read agnosticism. 

Clark S. Northup. 

Cornell University. 



MISTRESS DAVENANT, THE DARK LADY OF SHAKES- 
PEARE'S SONNETS. Arthur Acheson. London (Quaritch) ; 
N. Y. and Chicago (Walter Hill). 1913. 

THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: NEW 
LIGHT AND OLD EVIDENCE. The Countess de Cham- 
brun. New York and London (Putnam's). 1913. 

Amateur scholarship, in the sense of the term which implies 
a want of critical and philological equipment, finds peculiar pleas- 
ure in attacking the most difficult problems connected with Shakes- 
peare. The two books before us are recent examples of this 
fact, and for that reason might be thought to need little attention 
from readers of the more serious sort. Since, however, they have 



